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BIOGRAPHY OF EDMUND KEAN. 
Cuncluded. 


In the ensuing Season he again resumed his cuties 
at Drury-Lane, where he was received with that re- 
newed cordiality which the return of an old favo- 
rite is sure to awaken; and before the close of the 
season, an opportunity occurred of testifying that, 
whatever might be the eccentricities of his conduct, 
the goodness of his heart could not be called in ques- 
tion, The sufferings of the starving people of Ireland 
had awakened the syinpathy of their more fortunate 
fellow-subjects in England, and a noble subscription 
was set on foot for the purpose of relieving them. To 
this subscription Mr. Kean generously devoted the 
proceeds of his benefit ‘which has never produced 
bim less than 5.-Ol.) -etting a noble example to those 
who may hereafter profit as he has done by the pub- 
lic favour. On this occasion, he selected that ad- 
mirable piece of declamation from Massinger’s Roman 
Actor, in which Paris vindicates the Stage from the 
aspersions of its enemies. He also played Octavian 
in The Mountainezrs, and Tom Lug in The Water- 
man, thus giving to the cause of humanity the full 
force of his varied talents. But the instances in 
which his generosity has been exerted are so numer- 
ous, that we cannot help selecting a few anecdotes 
on the subject, for the gratification of our readers. 

In 1812 he performed at Brighton, for the Benefit 
of twoor three of his brotheraciors, whohad before 
been deeply indebted to his liberality. One of them 
pressed him, at least to suffer them to pay his travel- 
ling expences, which he peremptorily refused, at the 
same time remarking, ‘‘ My dear Sir, a friend doe- 
you a very little favour in making you a present of a 
Hare, if he puts you tothe expence ef carriage and 
porterage.” 

In the course ofa tour, he met with an old ac- 
quaintance in very distréssed circumstances. The 
ehild of this person played the youngest Prince to 
Kean’s Richard III. and after it nad been smothered 
by order of the bloody Gloucester, he took an oppor- 
tunity to slip 10 guineas into his hand, as a present 
for the father. ‘This is one taken from among many 
Similar instances, ; 

Some years since, on his way to Liverpool, he per- 
formed one night at the Buxton Theatre were the pri- 
ces had been raised: an overflow took place, and 
Kean wasto be remunerated with a clear nalf of the 
receipts. It sohappened, that the honest manazer. 
with whom fortune dealt hardly, had a large family, 
which circumstance no sooner reached the ears of 
Kean than it made a suitable impression, Accord 
tngly next morning, when the Thespian conductor 
tendered the cash. by agreement, ** I’li have none of 
it,” said Kean, ** for you have nine children, aud | 
have only one.” We are not aware that so superla 
tive an In-tance of generosity can require the slight 
est illustration, but we must be permitted to contrast 
it with an anecdote related of a celebrated actress, 
(new retired,) who once consented to perform in the 
Glasgow Vheatre for the henefit ef Mr. Putnam, a 
periormer of great respectability, for which she was 
to receive her usual moderate demand of one hundred 
pounds ! Unfortunately, this act of cond: scending 
Kindness did not procure the success Mr. Putnam bad 


been led to anticipate, as the receipts of the house 
amounted but to 70/, 


heroine, but not satisfying her rapacity, she insisted 
on her * bond,”’ and the anfortunate actor, without 
abiliity to complete his miserable bargain, was anaer 
the necessity of applying to the manager, who, pos- 
sessing more of the “ milk of human kindness” than 
this favoured daughter of Melpomene, generously 
made up the deficiency, which she received without 
hesitation or repugnance. 

On June 10, 1822, he gave a prize-wherry, named 
‘© The Othello,” in commemoration of ite being the 
anniversary of Garrick’s last public appearance, for 
the benefit of the Theatrical Fund. 

The following anecdote is so characteristic, that we 
cannot refrain from inserting it. When Kean was at 
Portsmouth two or three years ago, he was requested 
by the manager and two or three more, after one 
morning’s rehearsal, to accompany them to take share 
of a bottle of Madeira and a biscuit. Kean objected 
at first, but at length consented, aniaway they went 
to one of the first-rate inns in Portsmouth. The land- 
lord, when apprised that Kean was of the party, ush- 
ered them into an elegant room, thanked the actor 
for the honour that he did him, and for ten minutes 
overwhelmed him with obsequious civilities. Kean 
bore it well for some time ; but at length knitting 
his brow, and fixing his eye upon the landlord with | 
that tremendous expression so often witnessed, said, 
* Mr. H , | came into your house, at the re- 
quest of these gentleman, to partake of some refresh- 
ments, and not to be pestered with your civilities, 
which to me are so many insults. ook at me, Sir,; 
well: you do not recollect me, I see; but youknow | 
thatl am Mr. Kean, Epmunn Kean, Sir; the said | 
Edmund Kean that I was fifteen years ago, when you | 
kept a verysmall inn at Portsmouth. At that tine, | 
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highly-gifted actor more homage thao Lord Byron: 
so delighted was this great poet with his masterly de- 
lineation of Richard III. that he visited the Theatre 
every night of his performing the character during the 
first season of his appearing in Londos ; he also sent 
him ao elegant snuff box from Italy, and addressed 
the following Lines to him, which evince the very 
high opinion the Noble Bard must have formed of 
his histrionic powers :— 


** Thou art the sun’s bright child: 

The genius that irradiates thy mind, 

Caught all its purity and light from heaven ! 

Thine isthe task, with mastery most perfect, 

To bind the passions captive in thy train: 

Each crystal tear, that slumbers in the depth 

Of feeling’s fountain, doth obey thy call! 

There’s not a joy or sorrow mortals prove, 

A passion to humanity allied, 

But tribute of allegiance, owes to thee : 

The shrine thou worshippest is Nature's seif,— 

‘The only altar genius deigns to seek. 

Thine offering—a bold and burning mind, 

Whose impulse guides thee to the realms of fame, 

Where crowo’d with well-earn’d laurels,—all (bine 
own, 

I herald thee to Immortality | 








wv 
PATERNAL FORGIVENESS. 


In the west of England lived Mr. Spencer, a gen- 
tieman of Landsome fortune, who.was left a widowe! 
at an early age with one igtant daughter. The only 
consolation he felt after the loss of a partner whom 
he evlirely loved, wasin the contemplation of the 





Sir, I was a member of a strolling company of play- | opening charms and grace of his little Maria, who 
ers, and came with the troop to your fair, where [Seon promised to become all that he had so mueb ad- 
acted. I remember well that | went one day to the | mired in her deceared mother. He attended to her 
bar of your house, and called for balfa pint of porter, | educativn with the atmost care and assiduity ; pro- 
which, after | had waited your pleasure patiently, | Caring her instructors of every. kind, of approved 
was given to me by you with one hand, as the other! merit, and cften taking that pleasing office upon him- 
was extended to receive the monty: never, Sir, self, for which his good sense aod knowledge ea- 
shall I forget your insolent demeanour, and the acute. | ently fitted him. 

ness of my feelings. Now Mr. 1l——, things are al With these advantages she grew up lovely and ac- 
tered: you are ina fine hotel, and | am—but never! complished in an uncommon degree 4 and seemed 
mind ; you are still plain H——, and 1 am Edmund |in every respect formed to complete the warmest 
Kian, the same Edmund Kean that { was filteen| wishes of a parent, He accorodingly deated on her 
yeers go, Look at me again, Sir. What alter | with the extremest fondness, and forgied we qfher 
ation bevond that of dress do you discover iv me? | desire or purpose in life than that uf seeing her hap- 
Ain la better man than I was then? What is there} pity and honourably established, ; 

in me now, that you should overwhem me with vour{ Inyursuit of this design he did not, like most par- 
compliments? Goto, Mr, H——, f am ashamed of | ents, cast his eyes on wealth of rank. Convinced, 
you; keep your wine in your cellar, ¢ will have | from impartial observation, that happiness, in ie 
vone of il!” Having said this, the indignant actor | conjugal state, is only to be expected from a mutual 


turned his back upon the mortified landlord, and 
with the whole of his companions immediately left his 
house, toget there refresiiment elsewhere, 


On Keao’s acting we decline offering any criticism, . 


he is beyond it. The eminence be has attained 
and held ao many years in public opinion, is a suffi- 
cient proof that he possesses— 

** With the flash of the gem, its solidity too ;” 


| had it been otherwise, the natural consequence mus? 


have been, his sisking back again into the obscurity 
from which he has been dug forth. 

Among the host of mea of first-rate talent and un- 
questioned abilities, for forming a just estimate of 


confirmed relish fur sober and rational felicity, the 
first and greatest requisite he looked for in a son-in- 
law wasa mind formed to steady and habitual vir- 
tue. She character usually distinguished by the title 
of a man of pleasure was therefore the object of his 
most ruoted aversion and dread. 

Maria bad received from nature that dubious gift 
a heart of exquisste tenderness and sensibility. This, 
while itmade her return her father’s fondness with 
the warmest filial affection, rendered her algo liable 
to attachments of a stronger and mo:e dangerous 
kind, Unupractised in the wortd, she did not look at 
mankind with the discerning cyes of her father; 


‘ry . . “ 7 : « . ne 
+his was transferred to our| Keau’s claims to admitation, none have done this! and where she saw au aunm.able appearance, she was 
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easily led te imagine that every thing else was cor- 
respondent. 

A young officer happened to be quartered tn the 
town where she lived, who, toa most pleasing fig- 
ure and address, added a manner and conversation 
the most specious and insinuating that could be con- 
ceived. He appeared all softness and refinement, at 
the time bis beart was vitiated by the loosest princi- 
ples, and most confirmed habits of debauchery. Ac- 
cident gave him an opportunity of commencing an 
acquaintance with Maria, before her father was aware 
of the danger towhich she wasexposed. The im- 
pression he made was too strong to be eradicated ; 
and although her father, as soon as he discovered the 
connexion, used every art of persuasion, and every 
exertion of parental authority to dissolve it, he was 
unable to succeed. 

As Mr. Spencer constantly refuséd his consent to 
an union, the unhappy consequences of which be 
clearly foresaw, the lovers had no other resource to 
gratify their passion than an elopement. It was long 
before one educated inthe habits and principles that 
had so carefully been imp!anted in Maria, could re- 
solve upon so rash and guilty a step; but at length 
it was determined on and effected; and the unfortu- 
nate daughter was too late convinced of the dreadfal 
exchange she had made, of the caresses of the most 
indulgent of parents, for the fugitive embraces of ap 
abandoned and faithless husband. 

Justly incensed as her father was, she durst not at- 
tempt to soften his resentment, which, founded upon 
an actof disobedience that overthrew all his dearest 
hopes, was likely to be steadfast and durable. After 
suffering a variety of misery, bothin bedy and mind, 
in following a husband who treated her with brutal 
neglect, she buried him in a garrison abroad, and re- 
turned to England ia the utmost indigence, the third 
year after her martiage, with a son about twe years 
old. 

She had the good fortune to meet with a comfort- 
able asylum, soon after her arrival, at the house of 
a lady who had been her mother’s most intimate 
friend. By her, she was treated with all the kind- 
ness of a parent; and her benefactor, desirous of 
doing her still more essential service, resolved to 
attempt the arduous task of reconciling her to her 
father. As this lady’s good sense was equal to her 
benevolence, she was sensible that in order to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt, it was not adviseable to 
make a direct application, which would give re- 
sentment an opportunity of being heard as wel! as 
natural affection; bat first to awaken his paternal 
feelings, and then urge the suit while the impres- 
sion was still warm. She had soon an opportunity 
fer executing her plan. 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept up an inter- 
course of strict friendship with her, came to pay 
her a visit. It was contrived that Maria’s child, 
one of the lovliest children ever beheld, should 
carelessly enter the room, and play about among 
the company. It soon caught the eye of Mr. Spen- 
cer, who was always extremely fond of children, 
and he asked the lady to whom the charming boy 
belonged. ** Toa friend of mine,’ she slightly an- 
swered, and turned the discourse tosome other sub- 
ject. The child attracted more and more of Mr. 
Spencer's notice. He called it to him, set iton his 
knee, and by several acts of endearment rendered it 
familiar with him. The boy, pleased with the no- 
tice taken of him, exerted all his little powers of 
engaging, and at length entirely won the heart of 
his unknown grandfather. 

The lady of the house, who had beenan attentive 
though silent observer of this progress of affection, 
now came up, took the little one in her arms, and, 
kissing it, cried, ‘Heaven help thee, sweet boy! 
thou hast a troublesome world to struggle through ! 
This little child,’ continued she, addressing herself 
to Mr. Spencer, ‘ has already lost his father—and its 
mother, a most amiable creature, is left almost desti- 
tute of support.’ Mr. Spencer was touched to the 
soul. He took the child from the lady, and em- 
bracing it with tears in hiseyes—‘ Heaven help thee 
indeed !" says he, ‘ but if thou art destitute of all 
other friends, I will be a friend to thee! Pray, 
madam, will it not be impertinent to inquire more 
particularly into the circumstances of the lady’s sit- 
vation ?? *She is now in my house, Sir, says she, ‘and 
vw... inform you herself,” On this she rung a bell, 


























Maria, who fainted in her father’s arms. 
tender confusion ensued, which however soon ter- 
minated 
and the lady whose benevolent ingenuity had brought 
about the happy event, received the most heart-felt 
satisfaction from her success. 


quarter.—** Lord Byron died in consequence of refus- 
ing to be bled when he had an inflammation ip the 
chest. 
he answered that he would not, for more people 
died 
He was fond of ending what he had to say with 
something pointed or striking. It produced effect. 
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when Maria, dressed in deep mourning, entered, and 
rushing across the room, threw herself at her father’s 
feet. 
say, ‘forgive me, Sir! forgive me! He remained a 
while in suspense, looking first at his daughter, then 
at the child—at length the tears began to flow; and 
catching Maria in his arms—‘I do forgive thee, my 
poor child! says he, * from my soul | do; all that is 
past shall be forgotten ; this little angel makes amends 
for all.” 


With a voice choked in tears she could only 


This sudden stroke of felicity was too much for 
A scene of 


in transports of affection and gratitude ; 
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BYRON. 
Extract from a Letter from a highly respectable 


When it was proposed to him to be bled, 


he believed, by the lance than the lance. 


Next day hebecame delirious,and remained in that 


state for eight days, when he died: but the medical 
men who were withhim didnot dare to disobey his 
orders, 
out much risk ; if he had continued in delirium, and 
died notwithstanding their bleeding him, he could 
not well have known of their disobedience ; and if 
he had recovered, eccentric as he was, he could hard- 
ly be very angryat his life being preserved. But 
the two medical men who were with him are very 
young. 


One thinks they might have ventured with- 


Never, perhaps, was a man performing a more 


great and useful part than Lord Byron in Greece. 


His talents, but still more his rank and reputation 


throughout Europe, among a vain people like the 


Greeks, added greatly to the effect of his pecun- 
iary success to the Cause of freedom against tyran- 
ny, and of Christianity against infidels. © Who but 
must grieve that he died when engaged ina cause, 
the recollection of which would have shed sunshine 
from Heaven upon the evening of his days? He 
kept in his own pay a body of 500 Suliots. Soen 
after bis arrival in Greece, the government entreat- 
ed him to inform them of any wish he had, by 
gratifying which they might testify their deep sense 
of obligation tohim. He requested them to give up 
about 20 Turkish prisoners, chiefly women, children 
and infirm old men, whom they held in prison, to 
his free disposal. They did so. He sentseven who 
were natives of Previsa, to the Pacha there, with 
a vety polite letter, expressing his hope that the 
ferocivus sort of warfare which prevailed between 
Greeks and Turks, as evinced in the treat- 
ment of their prisoners, might be _ mitiga- 
tec. The Turk returned no answer; but the Greek 
populace, when they found the use he made of their 
prisoners, and that he only waited for conveyances 
to send the others to their native places, mutinied 
and endeavored to take the prisoners from him; 
which was only prevented by a skirmish, in which 
Lord Byron’s Suliot guards repulsed the populace. 
His private habits were singular, as is well known; 
but they are represented to me as by no means so 
morose as the public have been led to believe. 
When on board the , going from Malta, he 
had the inner cabin, the Captain the outer. He 
suffeted nobody to enter his cabin ; but, when in the 
humor to converse, he would sit in the door way 
of it, and talk with the Captain in the most lively 
manner. The tone of his conversation had the same 
freedom and brilliancy as Don Juan; nevertheless, 
he Was not only capable, buat willing, to enter into 
serious discussions. At Celafonia, just before he 
went last to Greece, there was a missionary of con- 
siderable talent, a Mr. Kennedy, who considered 
himself as completely one of the church militant, 
and engaged with every man he met, when oppor- 
tunity offered—perhaps without always waiting for 
opportunity—in the hope ef sowing the good seed. 
Lord Byron heard of him; and, when he understood 
thathe was a man of parts, desired to be introduced 


































to a meeting of two or three English gentlemen, to 
whom Kennedy had undertaken to prove, in two 
hours, to the satisfaction of a reasonable understand- 
ing, the truth of the whole Christian scheme. He 
appeared with his books, and Lord Byron met him. 
With the utmost politeness, the latter did not ridi- 
cule, but discussed Mr. Kennedy’s principles, and 
astonished his auditors and the divine by the extent 
of his reading on the subject, and the accuracy and 
promptitude of his reasoning. Mr. Kennedy himself 
thinks that he made considerable progress with Lord 
Byron ; and it is expected he will publish something 
on the subject. 

Whenever Lord Byron came in towards the middle 
of the day, then was his diover hour ; but otherwise 
nobody ever knew what it would be. He ate prin- 
cipally cheese, of which he was very fond. His 
manners were extremely polite and fascinating. This 
last quality was principally owing, pethaps, to the 
soft and silvery tones of his voice. Towards seven 
or eight o’cleck in the evening, however, he was 
liable to a sort of morbid access of ill humor, which 
his servants dreaded, and of which he himself own- 
ed a consciousness; but he did not know how tore- 
sist it. At such times he used to retreat into bis 
own apartment, and was supposed to write, and no- 
body dared to disturb him. He re-appeared in the 
morning. These area few anecdotes which | had 
from Mr. Muir, Inspector of Health at Cefalonia, 
where he resided forsome time. Mr. Muir was inti- 
mate with him. The story relative to the Turkish 
prisoners were told me by W. Martin, a young naval 
officer, son of Admiral Martin, who told me he had 
it from Lord Byron himself. I mention these author- 
ities, because there are many fables current.—Lon. 
Examiner. —— 


A Jubilee Wedding in Norway, wherein Four Couples 
compesed the Groupe, whose Uniled ages amounted 
to Eight hundred Years. 

In the year 1773, when Christian VI. king of 
Sweden, and his queen, Sophia Magdalena, visited 
their Norwegian dominions, they resided in the 
house of lieutenant-colene}l Colbiornson, in Freder- 
ickshall, who was desirous of diverting his royal 
guests with what iscalled a jubilee-wedding, which 
was performed inthe garden, under tents pitched 
for that purpose. There were four couples married, 
being country people invited from the adjacent parts, 
each of whoin was one hundred years of age. 

Such an instance ef longevity in eight persons 
met together, probably before was never equalled, 

Torreson Selogegsteen, and his wife Kelje. 

Jerm Oer,and his wife Inger. ‘ 

Ole Bessebar, and his wife Nejah. 

Hans Forlasken, who breught with him, as his 
partner, Joran Gallen: she was nol his wife, but 
being above one hundred years of age, he had bor- 
rowed her for this very extraordinary ceremony. 

These eight persons made themselves extremely 
merry at this jubilee-wedding ; the women, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, danced with green 
wreaths on their heads, which, in Norway, are 
always worn by brides on their wedding-day. They 
had each a genteel present to defray their expen- 
ses home. 

The Norwegians are sparing in their habits, and 
hardy in theif constitutions. They, like the Swedes, 
have sumptuary laws to prevent luxury; and their 
beneficial consequences are evident from the cir- 
cumstances, that 80 many persons could be desirous 
to enter into the connubial state, at an age when 
decrepitude generally takes place of the vigour of 
maturity in the inhabitants of other countries, This 
will afford an important lesson to those who are now 
living single, as well as to those already married. 
~~ 
SUMMARY OF THE KING or ENGLAND'S LATE SPEECH 

TO PARLIAMEDT. 

I am happy to see you again, my Lords— 

I am sorry you have been disturbed by the Irish— 

1 hope yeu will keep a sharp look out in that 

quarter— 

I am on pretty good terms with the Holy Alliance-- 

I thank you for so much money— 

I see you have done something for the manufac- 

turers— 

I am glad that we get along so well—and 

I hope you will behave yourselves at home— 

Good Evening.—Val. Union. 
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LORD BYRON ; “oncr MORE.” 
Paschal. 

Mr. Paschal takes the liberty fo assert that 
we have asserted, it has become quite unfash- 
ionable to write in defence of morality, virtue, 

igious principles. 

New ‘we able sieattea any such thing, and 
if Mr. Paschal or any of his readers doubts the 
present asseveration, they are referred to the 
remarks in the Magazine of No. 23, where 
such remarks are alledged by Paschal to have 
been made. 

In the next place Paschal observes, that in 
taking up the Magazine, and reading an article 
upon the subject of Lord Byron’s poetry, he 
was “surprised to find no qualification of the 
praise bestowed upon him.” Why will this 
writer persist as Lord Mansfield said, to “ trav- 
el out of the record 2” If he will stick to one 
text, we will stick to another. We repeat 
what was said in-a former communication 
upon this subject, that the “ high and fiery 
genius of this nobleman,” has rendered his 
name immortal asa poet; and we furthermore 
repeat that we never entered, nor ever did we 
intend to enter into any discussion relative to 
his moral character as a man, but have merely 
spoken of him as a poet. 

For the opinions of another writer on this 
subject, see another part of our paper. 

N. B. Many other remarks quite foreign to 
the subject, and many anomalous comparisons 
made in different parts of Paschal’s commu- 
nication, are passed over as unworthy of con- 
troveréy. 
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GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 


On Monday last we had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the most elegant military display in 
honor of General LA FAYETTE ever exhib- 
ited in Boston. The troops were assembled 
atan early hour upon the commen, and exhib- 
ited a most splendid spectacle. 

Those who arrived from the country, not- 
withstanding the length of their march, appear- 
-ed perfectly fresh and extremely neat. The 
Boston Brigade in their vast varieties of splen- 
did uniforms made a truly magnificent appear- 
ance. The concourse of spectators were im- 
mense, probably far more numerous than on 
any previous occasion, since the close of our 
revolutionary war. ‘There coald not have 
been less than 25 or 30 thousand spectators 
assembled to witness this gratifying and_brill- 
jant scene. From the lower part of the mall 
opposite the Gun-House the view was truly 
sublime. From this point the eye could com- 
prehend the whole great mass of spectators, as 
the gradual rise of the ground from this situa- 
tion, enabled one at a single glance to see the 
whole field, including that part occupied by 
the troops, and the spectators lining Bacon an: 
Park streets, together with the whole line of 
buildings in the above mentioned streets and 
the State House. Every window was filled 
with fashion and beauty. The very tops of 
the houses were crowded, and the mall and 
all the streets surrounding the common, were 
filled with well dressed spectators. Indeed such 
an assemblage of fashion and beauty was never 
before witnessed in this city. 
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In the afternoon the manouvres exhibited by 
the military, reflected the highest honor on the 
different corps, and we understand the Mar- 
quis expressed the mest lively satisfaction at 
the precision and military skill displayed 
in their different evolutions. After retiring 
from the common, he was escorted to his lodg- 
ings by the Independent Company of Cadets, 
under the command of Col. T. C. Amory, and 
after entering the house, appeared with Gov. 
Eustis, at one of the windows facing the com- 
mon. He wasgreeted by the vast concourse 
of citizens with the most enthusiastic cheers. 

Never was there more perfect decorum dis- 
played among such a numerous assemblage, 
than on this interesting occasion. Never more 
complete unanimity of sentiment. Not a dis- 
entient voice was to be heard, but the whole 
mass of spectators appeared to be governed by 
_ common impulse and actuated by one 
soul. 

On Tuesday morning the General left this 
city, escorted by Capt. Davis’s company of 
Dragoons. He was met at Lynn by the citizens 
of that town, who, with a Company of Dra- 
goons from Essex county, relieved the Boston 
Dragoons, and escorted him to Marblehead to 
breakfast. He proceeded from Marblehead to 
Salem where he was splendidly received. 
After leaving Salem he proceeded to New- 
buryport, where he passed the night, and was 
received with the utmost cordiality. On the 
following day he proceeded to Portsmouth, 
were he was received with the same demon- 
strations of joy and welcome as in every other 
town or city since his arrival in the United 
States. He then recommenced his journey to- 
wards Boston, where he arrived about 7 
o’clock on Thursday mosning last. 

He was accompanied as far as the New- 
Hampshire line by the aids of Gov. Eustis, 
where he was received by a deputation from 
Portsmouth. He proceeded at 2 o’clock on 
Thursday to the westward, to pass through 
Lexington and Concord, and lodged on Thurs- 
day night at Mr. Wilders at Bolton. He left 
Bolton on Friday morning at 6 o’clock, rode to 
Worcester, and breakfasted there at 9 o’clock. 


—_—_—_—— ON SS 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


We regret tolearn, that a distressing accident oc- 
cured at Beverly io firing the salute in honor of 
Gen. Layfayette on Tuesday afternoon While load- 
ing the gun, after the first discharge, it went off, 
and Mr. Peter Jowder, who was ramming down the 
cartridge, had both his hands blewn to pieces : one 
of his arms has since been amputated, and it is 
doubtful whether he will recover. 

When the immortal Washington pareed throngh 
this town, in 1789, he lodged at the mansion of 
Nathaniel Tracy, Esq. The identical room, and the 
bed and its appendages, which were appropriated 
to that great man, were engaged for our Nation’s 
Goest, La Fayette.—Newburyport H. 

The N. Y. Advocate says, * It is-evideat the 
French Governmeut is about to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Hayti.’ 

. Most people whoheard the fine march which was 
played by the band of the Cadets on Monday last, 
when the corps was doing escort duty, will be sur- 
prised to hear, it was composed in a few days by a 
young lady in her teeus, Miss Caroline Clark, of this 
city. A copy of the march was handed the veteran 
hero, (bearing the name of ‘ La Fayette March,’) 
and dedicated as atribute of gratitude and affection 
to him, as a nation’s benefactor. This performance 
will come from the press in a short time. Miss 
Clark has twoelder sisters engaged in teaching fe- 
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males in the elementary and higher branches of let. 
ters and science, and froma knowledge of the ac 
curacy and extent of their acquirements and meth 
ods of instructing, we have no hesitation in saying 
that these young ladies deserve the most liberal pat- 
ronage from an enlightened public.--Gaz. 

We understand that the occupants of that beauti- 
ful range of buildings in Common street, commonly 
known by the names of ‘ Collonade Row,” or ‘Belle 
Vue,’ have agreed togive it the appellation of FAY- 
ETTE PLACE, 

BALTIMORE, AvG. 28. 

We learn that a daring outrage was committed 
about 5 o’clock yerterday morning in a frequented 
part of the city. A gentleman on his return home, 
after leaving the steam boat, was assaulted by two 
ruffians, Nearthe intersection of Charles and Mul- 
berry streets. One of them seized him by the col- 
lar, and with a knife presented to his breast, charged 
him vot to utter a word or offer any resistance ; 
telling his accomplice to search him ; this was done 
with the utmost dispatch, and baving taken a pock- 
book containing a smal! sum of money and two 
letters, they disappeared.— Morn. Chron, 

From the National Intelligencer. 

SHOCKING AccIDENT.—About sundown last eve- 
ning, we had, after a severe drought of several 
weeks, a sharp thunder storm which lasted but a 
few minutes; but its violence was ¢uch, that a gable 
end of a ware house, opposite to the National Intel- 
ligencer, in the occupancy of Mr. Jones, was-either 
strack by lightning or blown down, and fell upon a 
frame house, occupied asa tavern by Mr. Drane, in 
which were a number of persons. Mr. Richard Deane, 
the owner of the house, and one Mr. Machen, a car- 
ter, were killed on the spot,and a number of per- 
sons dreadfully crppled, of whom it is feared, sever- 
al are mortally wounded. It was late in the night 
before several of them were dug out of the ruins. 

The commencement of Amherst Collegiate Insti- 
tution took piace on Weduesday last iu presence of 
a large audience. Eighteen young gentlemen re- 
ceived the customary testimonial?. This institution 
has no authority to confer degrees. 

In the Nimrod at New-York, from London, came 
passengers Mr, and Mrs. J. Barnes, of the Park 
Theatre. 

A letter from Paris says, the King cannot be ex- 
pected tosurvive the beginning of autumn. 


—_—ooe— 


GEN LA PAYETTE. 


N the the Press (of Messrs. ALcen & Warrs. “ 
Two. 11 Merchants’ Hall) and will be pub- 
lished in the course of the following week, 
Memoirs. of the Marquis de LA FAYETTE, 
during the American Revolution. down to the 
present date with his reception in.the United 
States; to which is annexed, anecdotes of 
that truly brave character: Accurately com- 
piled from the most authentic sources by a 
gentleman of this city. Price 57 1-2 cts. 

Boston, Sept. 4, 1824. 
rere) 

MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Cookin Parker, 

Hall. Mr. Nathan 

Nancy Joy. 

nah S. Hammond. 
Hannah Cloues. 


—_- 


———— 


DIED, 

In this city, Sarah A. aged 5. daughter of Mr. 
C. Spear: Mrs. Mary Hont, aged 72. Mr, Michael 
Bohan, aged 38. Mr. William Jenuings, aged 35. 
Mr. Joh» B. M’lutire. Miss Rosamund Draper, aged 
8. Sophia Shanley. Mr. Silas Gassett, aged 50. 
Mr. William H. Lincoln. Clarissa Nye and Car- 
oline Grosvenor, children ofing ramble, HéClark, 
aged 9 months. Mrs. Jane Emeriey. wité of Mr. 
John Emerley, aged 22, Mr. Jon M’Phail, aged 


to Miss Lydia 
Clark of Brewster, to Miss 
Mr. Scamme!! Penniman-to Miss Haa- 
Mr. ‘Thomas B. Swift to Miss 








50. Miss Margaret Youug, aged 44, Mr. - 
Wm. Lienow, aged 24. Mrs. Elizabeth Cassey. ag. 
38. Mr. Kichard Huunewell, aged S2, Miss Kiiz- 
abeth Whitney, of Sherburne, aged V1. Mr. Joke 


Robinson, son of Mr. Asa Bugbee, aged 2 years. 











CABINET OF APOLLO. 








————- 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
A MIDNIGHT WALK.* 


°T was past the lonely hour of midnight, 
When my friend approach’d my door 

And challenged me torise and walk : 

Ihad retired to rest, and lain my head 

Upon my pillow, to seek in sleep a 

Short oblivion to the wearisome cares of 

Day, but at the sound of his well known 
Voice 1 quickly rose, shook off the drowsiness 
That hung upon my senses, and made 

My way down the dark and winding 

Stairs to the street. The moon as she 
Journey’d through the blue expanse 

Above, shedher soft rays o’er the 
Slumbering city. No noise assail’d 

Our ears, save the slow and melancholy 
Tread of the lonely watchman. Wrapt’d 
In meditation, or conversing on subjects 
Dear to both, we wandered through 

Those streets where the ** busy dun 

of noisy men” was wont to muse 

Theear. Nowall was still as the dread 
Mansions of the grave ; the forms that 

The return of day gathrer in these 

Streets were now clasp’d in the fond embrace 
Of the sorrow-soothing Morpheus; each 
Warring passion of the mind by him are 
bull’d to rest; no bitter pangs now rend 
The heart ; fancy runs her light pencil 
*Crost the slumberers brain and opes an 
Elysium tehis view; he sees some much 
Lov’d object which he long has sought 

To gain ; he springs to grasp it, and for 

A moment revels in a heaven of bliss. 

But soon he wakes; the pleasing phantom 
Of his imagination’s fled, and with the 
Morning sun begins the toils of day. Tis thus 
1 love to muse when none are nigh—thus 
Let my imagination picture the various 
Springs that actuate the mind of man. 

Tis at the silent hourof midnight ! 

Love to walk, and “ yield my heart to its 
Sad thoughts ;” all there is still, noclamorous 
Noise is heard to soterrupt the fond reverie 
Of fancy ; no glitt’ring show attracts the eye 
And leadsthe mind astray ; all, all is calm, 
And the heart can uninterrupted, yield itself to 


Its fond musivgs. 
WILBERFORCE. 


TROUBADOUR SONG. 
The warrior cross’d the ocean’s foam, 
For the atoroy fields of war ; 
The maid was left ina smiling home, 
And a suony land afar. 


| Wilh tears in 
FAD. sponcd was beard where javelin-showers 


Pour’d on the steel-clad line ; 
Her step was’ midst the summer-flowers, 
Her seat beneath the vine, 
*It is left to the public to determine wether this 


Aa prose or poetry, 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


His shield was cleft, his lance was riven, 
And the red blood stain’d his crest ; 
While she—the gentlest wind of Heaven 

Might scarcely fan her breast. 


Yet 4 thousand arrows pass’d him by, 
And again he cross’d the seas ; 

But she had died, as roses die, 
That perish witha breeze! 


As roses die, when the blast is come, 
For all things bright and fair ,— 

There was death within the smiling home, 
How had Death found her there ? 


They rear’d no trophy o’er his grave, 
They bade no requiem flow ; 

What left they there, to tell the brave 
J hat a warrior sleeps below ? 


A shiver’d spear, a cloven shield, 
A helm with its white plume torn, 


And a blood-stain’d tarf on the fatal fieid, 
Where a chief to bis rest was borne ! 


He lies not where his fathers sleep, 
But who bath atomb more proud ? 
For the Syrian wilds his records keep, 

And a banner is his shroud ! 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY CONCERNING 
A MARRIAGE STATE. 
To wed, or not to wed—That is the question. 
Whether ’t was happier in the mind to stifle 
The heats and tumults of outrageous passion, 
Or with some prudent fair in solemn contract 
To have—to hold— 
No more—and by that have, tosay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thousand love-sick pangs 
Of celibacy. °*Twere a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. In nuptial band 
To join till death dissolves—Ay, there’s the rub: 


Of matrimony join. 


Fer in that space what dull remorse may come, 

When we have ta’en our solemn leave of liberty, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That slacks our speed in suing for a change. 

Else who would bear the scorn and sneers which 
Bachelors 

When aged feel, and flatt’ring fevers, 

Which each new face must give to roving fancy, 

When be might rid bim at once of all 

By a bare * yes.’ Who would with patience bear 

To fret and linger out a single life, 

But that the dread of something yet untry’d, 

Some hazard in a state from whose strict bond 

Death only can release, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather choose those ills we have, 

Than fly to others which we fancy greater ? 

This last reflection makes us slow and wary, 

Filling the dubious mind with dreadful thoughts 

Of poutings, discords, jealousies and cares 

Fxtravagantly great, intail’d on wedlock, 

Which to avoid, the lover checks his passion, 

And, miserable, dies a BACHELOR. 





EPIGRAM. 


Jane on her spouse could not bestow 
One tear of sorrow when he died; 

His bfe bad made so many flow, 
That all the briny fount was dried. 
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rou knot?? ‘I can-not, Madam,” answered he. 
A man meeting an old woman driving some asses, 


LADIES’ 
Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cares, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 








Light Reedings, 


At a banquet, when solving enigmas was one of 
the amusements, Alexander said to his courtiers, 
‘s What is that which did not come last year, has 
not come this year, and will not come next year!’ 
It certainly must be our arrears of pay, said a dis- 
tressed officer, at the same time standing on his feet. 
The Emperor was so pleased, that he commanded 
him te be paid up, and also increased his allowance. 





Three young lawyers riding from Bedfort Court, 
Penn. across the Alleghany mountains, observed an 
old Dutch woman riding before them, with a leg on 
each side of a dull horse, whose sides she was contin- 
ually pelting with her heels. Said one of them to 
the others, ‘“* 1°] ride up and have some fun with the 
old womar ;” and on riding up observed that her 
steed was very lazy; ‘* Yes, peasure,” replied the 
old woman, *“*he bees chus like the lawyers; he 
will take afee on both zides, and go very little after 
all.” 





A knotty pun.—A factious gentleman once ob- 
serving a young lady very earnestly at work, knot- 
ting a fringe for a petticoat, asked her what she was 
doing ?—** Knotting, Sir,” she replied ; * pray can 


‘ adieu mother of asses,’ cried he,—‘ adieu my son,’ 
said she—the man felt for his ears. 

On Friday se’nnight, as the condemned prisoners 
were entering the gaol, of this town, one of them, 
of the name of Bradnum, convicted of the burgla- 
ry at Giemsford, was thus accosted by his mother : 
‘ Well, boy, what are you to be done to?’ * Hang- 
ed mother,’ replied the son. * Well,’ rejoined the 
mother, ‘be a good boy and don’t be hanged in your 
best clothes, but let me have them—I had better 
take your red waiscoat now.—ag: Pap. 





Envious people are doubly miserable, in being afflic- 
ted with others prosperity, and their own adversity. 





Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 
Fen DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 


is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 


&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 


credit. March 27. 








TOM AND JERRY. 
FEW dozen copies of Tom and Jerry, 
for sale at this office. 





CO-PARTNERSHIP FORMED, 


HE subscribers respectfully inform their friends 
and the public, that they have formed a connex- 
ion in the Printing Business, under the firm of 
ALLEN & WATTS, 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing will be executed 
by them at reasonable prices, with neatuess, puncty. 
ality and despatch, at the office of the Werxr 
Macazine, No. 11 Merchants’.Hall, where ordets ai 
respectiully solicited. 
FE BEN, K. ALLEN, 
THOMAS S. WATTS. 
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BY ALLEN & warts, 
No. 11, Merchants’ Hall, where Subscriptio 
will be received. 

Trerams—TWO DOLLARS per annum—half yea: 
in advance. No paper discontinued until orde 

ed by the subscriber, and arrearages paid, 
Oy Letters to the publisher must be post-paid, 
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